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commissions, tips, or whatever form of remuneration exists will be paid in money. (The timing and mechanism of such payments will differ, and having one's paycheck cashed or deposited in one's bank account may provide real benefits. Probably more people who work for small employers than for large ones receive pay envelopes containing currency.)
Most paid employees also receive compensation in the form of insurance premiums paid by employers. Some are required by law: payroll taxes to protect workers against loss of income from unemployment, injury at work, or disability. The incidence of social security taxes, ostensibly shared by employer and employee, is generally thought to fall totally on workers; these "contributions" provide entitlement to future pensions for workers and their survivors. Not required by law, at least not yet, are employers' payments for supplementary pension schemes or for insuring against loss of income because of medical or hospital expenses. All these, plus directors' fees and a few other minor items, are calculated as wage and salary supplements in the national income accounts: In 1977 they amounted to $173 billion. With money wages and salaries of $984 billion, fringe benefits account for 15 percent of total compensation.11
Higher estimates, like those prepared by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce or other business associations, calculate other costs to employers rather than simply these supplements to wages and salaries, resulting in a much larger ratio of fringe benefits to wages. Other forms of nonwage compensation include: paid holidays and vacations beyond those required by law, uniforms or equipment provided, subsidized (or full-cost) housing or food service, recreational and health facilities, contributions to childrens' educational expenses, and the like. New forms of services provided at the workplace, including child care, personal counseling, career development, or financial planning, may also be regarded as fringe benefits, although a more useful term would be nonwage compensation.
To what extent workers are eligible for and actually benefit from such forms of compensation is unknown. All quantitative data about fringe benefits come from sample surveys, most of which omit small employers and, of course, also omit details about the family circumstances of workers.
for paid workers. Volunteer work also helps to link all three spheres since many community activities use the time donated by family members with resources donated by employers. " Other calculations of fringe benefits come from surveys by the Social Security Ad-ministraton and by the Wages and Hours Division of the U.S. Department of Labor. The latter reports only those situations in which collective bargaining exists, situations affecting a small minority of all workers.turing jobs over the past few years has been concentrated among production workers. The volume of clerical and office work, technical and semiskilled white-collar jobs, has grown even within the manufacturing sector, which of course is dominated by large firms.on
